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First let me give my view of a librarian’s 
functions, and smile away some of our minor 
vanities. The pages of our Record here and 
there are illuminated with suave compliments 
and naive claims. The librarian is a hiero- 
phant of literature. Culture is reading with 
purpose to guide it: that purpose can best 
be determined, that culture most affectionately 
nurtured, by the librarian. Observe an igno- 
rant populace fumbling among a gigantic heap 
of books, mostly trash, and behold the biblio- 
thecal magician raking forth treasures for 
them! Sometimes these flatteries make us 
so far forget the limits of our knowledge, 
that we do set ourselves up as guides to litera- 
ture, although quietly, in class and lecture 
rooms, in periodicals and in books, the duty 
of guidance is accomplished without our aid, 
by people with higher qualifications for that 
particular work. 

The simple function of a librarian as an 
agent between the book-producer and the 
book-user opens up a sufficiently wide and 
inviting field, without encroaching upon the 
domains of the professor and of the literary 
critic. For remember that this function in- 
volves book-selection; in other words, a 
continual enquiry for the best in literature 
and learning; an arduous seeking among 
periodicals, and consultation of experts, so 
that our selection may be catholic, wise, and 
profitable to readers. However many people 
we may consult, however much we may read, 
however gifted we may be with discrimination 
and judgment, selection can never be done 
too well, and is often done ill. A library 
should be literary material organized for ser- 
vice, so that a knowledge of extant material, 


and of its right use, is our groundwork, and 
the study of a lifetime. If I labor this point 
it is because we have rather neglected practi- 
cal bibliography for historical and antiquarian 
excursions in the same field, or for niceties 
of classification and finical cataloging; or, if 
not wholly neglecting it, we have concentrated 
upon the bibliography of pure literature, and 
so circumscribed our outlook. 

After selection comes exposition, making 
books known; advertisement by classification, 
shelf-arrangement, cataloging, indexing, and 
personal assistance in guiding to books, not 
guiding in reading. Observation follows ex- 
position: not only gathering statistics which 
often mislead; but careful oversight of use. 
These three words, selection, exposition and 
observation, cover the duties of the librarian. 
The successful performance of each duty de- 
pends upon the performance of the others. 
Particularly does selection depend upon obser- 
vation of use, which must modify selection. 

This third duty, observation of use, is my 
subject. I wish to make a plea for the analyti- 
cal study of the reading habit. 

Consider first, the most elementary part of 
the subject—statistics of use. Governing 
bodies always require their information in 
brief form: the briefer the better, they 
imagine; in statistics, however, the briefer 
often the more misleading. To hear a member 
of committee draw deductions from tables of 
issue divided into a few main classes always 
makes me wish they would break the custom 
of having them in this form, because the value 
of the figures is so slight. If committees wish 
intelligible records it were better to give only 


1 Reprinted from the Library Association Record. December, 1924. 
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total figures, and then occasionally, say once 
a year, to compile a detailed analysis of the 
use of one class: science in one year, theology 
in another, and so on until the whole library 
is covered. I never accept summary figures. 
A few hours observation of the books on the 
“returns” counter tells me far more. And I 
recommend a practice which probably some 
of my hearers already try: work systematically 
through one part of the book-stock, as it is 
arranged upon the shelves in classified order, 
and examine the issue labels, book by book. 
Do not note down the figures: that is unnec- 
essary labor. Simply observe. In one short 
working day all the books in a large class 
can be examined, and the result is informative 
beyond belief. 

Certain books are not borrowed. In one 
branch of science, for example, textbooks are 
borrowed because perhaps they are prescribed 
by a college or university, but specialist books 
are neglected: there is a textbook circulation, 
not a research circulation. In one town 
the circulation of material on steel and steel 
alloys is both for classwork and for research ; 
in another the circulation is only for class- 
work. Any subject in which a research cir- 
culation exists should be nursed and the stock 
of books and papers on that subject made one 
of the staples of your library, so that readers 
may be encouraged to prosecute their work. 
An unmistakable sign of research circulation 
is a keen demand for the periodical literature 
of a subject. 

Another discovery is that of the book which 
was formerly borrowed, but has ceased to 
circulate, or circulates rarely. This may 
happen because it is not adequately indexed in 
the catalog; or it may be badly placed upon 
the shelves; or the lettering on its back may 
be illegible; or the binding may be shabby 
and the leaves dirty: all faults which limit 
or preclude use. A book not well exhibited, 
a shabby, dirty book is almost waste material ; 
the dirty book, above all, drives readers away. 
But the book may have ceased to circulate or 
may circulate rarely because interest in it has 
waned or because it is not good or trust- 
worthy. We must make up our minds 
whether to discard or to keep it. At all 
events we must remove it from the open 
shelves, and if we retain it, catalog it ade- 
quately, and put it in reserve. In future, any 
open-shelf home reading library, in a new 
building, I should plan in two main apart- 
ments: one a_ stack-room, closed to the 
public; the other an open-shelf room, with 


much floor space, but with far fewer books, 
well-displayed. In each room the books 
would be classified; the open room would be 
reserved for ever-changing exhibits of the li- 
brary’s contents; the closed stack-room would 
contain books in reserve because they are sel- 
dom needed, or are seasonable in subject, or 
are not in good order and cannot be replaced; 
books also in reserve, because, from time to 
time, change in the open-shelf room is impera- 
tive. Observation teaches us how much risk 
we run in letting our stock not only become 
stale, but appear stale. Readers like change: 
we may call them capricious, but must deal 
with them as we find them. Again, many of 
our books are seasonable. Catalog your 
gardening section thoroughly, but why dis- 
play all of it all the year round, when it can 
be brought out freshly during the early part 
of the year, and exhibited so much more 
effectively? 

As we travel round the library we shall 
notice that some books are borrowed frequent- 
ly, and soon returned. What is wrong with 
them? Evidently they attract, but on closer 
acquaintance are they dull or slovenly, or 
books containing information which may be 
rapidly abstracted? It is surely worth while 
enquiring. Readers have certain repug- 
nances, some quite reasonable, some strange. 
Technical men admire and greatly use 
American scientific and technical books, 
but most students dislike the fact-laden Amer- 
ican historical and literary textbooks, and re- 
ject them promtly. Readers are often at- 
tracted by a well-illustrated book, but will 
return it quickly, with tart criticisms, if the 
text is below standard. Technical books lack- 
ing in definiteness of information are also 
speedily rejected: while such books, as a rule, 
are excellent in format, their authors fre- 
quently slur over details, unduly compress, or 
write clumsily and obscurely; faults which 
the reader seeking exact information neces- 
sarily fastens upon. Most readers seem to dis- 
like books printed on poor paper. Toward the 
end of the war books were printed on a 
coarse grey newspaper. I found that readers 
often did not read these books through, be- 
cause the shoddy paper repelled them. On 
the contrary, we cannot fail to notice how 
much readers appreciate books which are 
clearly, tastefully printed on paper of good 
appearance. William Morris’s printing was an 
outbreak of artistic licentiousness, soon ceas- 
ing from exhaustion; but the good, plain 
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printing of recent Clarendon and Cambridge 
Press books, and of books issued by some 
other publishers, is, I think, an enduring re- 
form, and cannot fail, if authors do their 
part, to encourage the reading habit. 

But other books are borrowed regularly, 
and bear all the signs of having been read. 
Are we so sure that the demand for them 
is quite met? Let me give two examples from 
novelists. Of the eighteen novels of a stan- 
dard writer one hundred and forty copies 
were supplied in one library, an average of 
not quite eight copies of each work. In six 
months these copies were issued eleven hun- 
dred and twenty times. With but one set of 
eighteen volumes only three hundred and 
twenty-four issues would have been registered, 
allowing ten days for each issue. By apply- 
ing extra copies freely, seven hundred and 
ninety-six extra issues of this novelist’s works 
were recorded. Of the other standard novel- 
ist, in a branch library eighty-seven copies 
were provided, roughly an average of seven 
copies of each work. In six months twelve 
hundred and nine issues were registered. With 
one set of the twelve works only two hun- 
dred and sixteen issues would be possible, 
allowing ten days for each issue, so that by 
supplying extra copies freely nearly one 
thousand extra issues were obtained. Similar 
success may be won with other books than 
standard novels. Three copies of Jung’s 
“Psychological Types” were issued thirty-three 
times in six months. One copy would have 
been issued thirteen times in the same period, 
allowing two weeks for each issue; by sup- 
plying three copies, twenty extra issues were 
recorded. Two copies of Dr. Rivers’ “Conflict 
and Dream” were issued twenty-three times; 
the additional copy winning ten extra issues. 
Seven copies of Lutz’ “Practical Drawing” 
were borrowed eighty-nine times, or seventy- 
six more issues than would have been possi- 
ble with but one copy; and for this book 
fourteen copies would not have reached the 
limit of the demand. Some “lines” a library, 
like a shop, should always stock. Close 
watching of the service satisfies me that many 
of our readers ask for good books which they 
cannot at the moment obtain, because we do 
not stock enough of them. We do not realize 
how few readers are satisfied by a single 
copy; in a year, for example, we can issue 
a book only twenty-six times, allowing four- 
teen days for each reading, and making no 
deduction for lost time during the slack read- 
ing season in summer. The fear of the dupli- 


cate is partly a legacy of the indicator system, 
when charging numbers were so precious; 
partly also of the reference ideal of making 
a library as representative as possible. But 
numbers do not now matter; and in the home 
reading library, where we aim at education, 
we should not be so resolute upon adequate 
representation, if by multiplication we can cir- 
culate good books in greater numbers. Ob- 
servation will teach us when to supply addi- 
tional copies and when not. 

Other books cannot be obtained by readers 
for the adequate reason that they have not 
been written. Every great event, every dis- 
covery, augments the general fund of knowl- 
edge. History itself must be rewritten, for 
every age takes its own view of the past. The 
steady growth of scientific knowledge has 
amassed books; even in the restricted subject 
of iron and steel, the amount of literary 
material is enormous. Publication barely 
keeps abreast of the achievements of the hu- 
man race, yet books accumulate rapidly. This 
accumulation is responsible for the singularly 
erroneous opinion, commonly expressed, that 
too many books are published; an opinion 
soon altered after we have worked a short 
time in a library, where we learn how few 
appeal to or are needed by each reader. Even 
a special library often lacks information which 
has been overlooked or possibly has not been 
recorded; much more frequently is similar 
default noticed in a general library. I could 
write a paper on books that are wanted. Let 
me illustrate the point by noticing one kind 
of book required. Increase in specialized 
knowledge, and the development of book 
manufacture, have led to a decrease, not in 
popularization, but in efficient popularization, 
in science, art and history. Men who know 
their subject will not find time, or publishers 
can seldom persuade them, to write good 
popular volumes. On some subjects, for ex- 
ample, the Roman occupation of Britain, such 
books exist: Professor Haverfield’s lectures 
and Mr. R. G. Collingwood’s little manual are 
trustworthy books, readable by any intelligent 
person. In art, especially how few are the 
books which can compare with the “Master- 
pieces of Past Time,” by Fromentin? The 
study of history by the general reader would 
revive—and revival may be hoped for—were 
there many more books like Madelin’s vivid 
“French Revolution.” Unfortunately, in so 
many subjects, the professional popularizer 
strings together ill-digested material, and 
manufactures books without real knowledge. 
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The existence of these books is a positive 
harm, as they may and no doubt do prevent 
the publication of better books. 

The observer will also discover that his 
selection is often leading his readers into 
blind alleys. The small, general library, how- 
ever good the books in it may be, is not so 
valuable, even proportionately, as a large li- 
brary, which must have fewer blind alleys, 
and should have as few as possible. Put a 
good book on natural history under its sub- 
ject number, without giving it any compan- 
ions, and watch its use. For a time it will 
circulate freely, and then is neglected more 
and more: you may assume that there is no 
real demand for this subject, but in fact one 
of your springs has run dry. Add to it other 
books on natural history, provide, that is, a 
longer course, a greater variety of reading, 
and more readers will be obtained for the 
original book than when it stood alone. 
About your collection of natural history a 
circle of readers has gathered. Just as people 
always visit the shop with the best and most 
varied selection of goods, so do readers seek 
those libraries where their wants are most 
freely supplied. Every selection of books 
must lead somewhere: only close observation 
will establish whether the lead is there and 
whether it is being followed. From every 
point of view, the best general library is that 
which contains the widest avenues and the 
fewest blind alleys; yet members of commit- 
tee often veto the purchase of a book on the 
ground that the library contains enough on 
its subject, a point upon which the librarian 
who works among the books can be the only 
competent judge. A library is not a collection 
of books thrown together anyhow: it is a co- 
herent thing, a structure; the bibliographer 
learns above all how affinities between sub- 
jects multiply, how books complete, correct, 
balance each other. 

To give readers a lead, to suggest direction 
in reading, to encourage reading with some 
purpose to guide it: that is the task to be 
compassed somehow. But we need not and 
should not frown upon aimless reading, or 
what appears to be aimless. We cannot fail 
to observe that many readers are not bound 
for a destination: they wander from subject 
to subject with a light heart; and we perhaps 
think that they are wasting their time and 
ours. But we must not condemn hastily. 
Omnivorous reading springs from the desire 
to satisfy keen natural curiosity; or it may 
be a kind of skirmish masking reading with 


purpose. Were my own reading examined, 
purpose would be difficult to trace in it; but 
if purpose be lacking direction is not, because 
a patient investigator, if he were patient, 
would detect a taste for historical reading 
which has persisted for many years, almost 
without any will on my part. Remember that 
many of the readers with whom our success 
has been greatest either leave us, or come to 
us only for general reading: we have, indeed, 
so far succeeded with them that they have 
become buyers of books on their own special 
study. My point is this: in any library where 
direction is suggested by the selection of books 
we may encourage aimless readers to become 
less aimless, and those who are apparently 
aimless to make us acquainted with their ob- 
jects and their tastes. 

What I have said hitherto may suggest that 
I look upon use as the sole justification for 
selecting and keeping a book for the home 
reading library. I should be sorry were I 
thought to be guilty of so grave a heresy. In 
carrying on our examination some heed must 
be paid to comparative values as well as to 
popularity. Books in German on chemistry 
will not be borrowed as often as books in 
English; but any use of them should en- 
courage us to provide some others for the 
benefit of readers who are carrying their 
studies deeper than usual. The minority have 
their rights. The limit of a demand cannot 
be assessed until the limit is reached; and :f 
the demand be good, let us go to its limit if 
we can. “Demand” can only be detected exper- 
imentally. Interests are communicable. Let 
me illustrate the point by an example. A 
man from a country district may know every 
street, lane, building, and tree of his native 
place, but while he lived there he could not 
obtain a book about the district, probably did 
not know such a book. Then he becomes an 
urban dweller, and after a time discovers in 
the city library a book upon his own country: 
it is like a friend from home; he borrows it 
again and again, and is led to read other 
similar books. Readers are continually mak- 
ing discoveries of books upon their profes- 
sions and trades, upon their hobbies and pur- 
suits, upon questions, things, countries; and 
for the books so revealed there is no conscious 
demand: interest is aroused by discovery; but 
the use is legitimate and very desirable. We 
must not put people off with bad books until 
we are satisfied that all the good books they 
need or will use are provided. To swell our 
issues by stocking large quantities of books 
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of the most popular type is a craven policy. 
To decline austerely to provide readers with 
any book other than what they ought—in our 
narrow opinion—to read, is literary prohibi- 
tion. A middle policy is founded upon the 
belief that more people than we imagine are 
reading with purpose, that most people are 
more intelligent than educationists divine, and 
that the ability to sympathize with the high 
achievements of the human mind is not con- 
fined to those who are so anxious to impose 
their tastes upon others. If we believe these 
things, we must, if we can, give them the 
reading they seek, or would like, if they knew 
of it. As soon as we discover reading of a 
kind to be encouraged, we should reinforce 
our stock of it: an advantage gained, we 
should follow it up quickly. The tactics are 
Fabian, the policy one of permeation; not 
easily successful, but productive of real re- 
sults, if observation be continuous and dis- 
criminating. 

So far I have spoken of observation of use 
which is more or less statistical. There are 
more difficult questions. Why do people read 
bad books, or books generally esteemed to be 
bad? Approach the subject by attempting an 
answer to another question. What is a good 
book, and what is a bad? When a book gives 
me information clearly, concisely, tully and 
accurately, I must think it good; otherwise, 
in greater or less degree, it is bad, a book to 
be avoided. Most readers, well or ill educated, 
can distinguish a good book of information 
from a bad: I have often had occasion to 
note how shrewdly workmen will criticize a 
book not only upon their own calling but upon 
an allied trade. With other books, particularly 
in pure literature, the answer is Icss easily 
given, although many have attempted it. We 
know Milton’s famous description, and 
Carlyle’s and Coleridge’s. If good books con- 
tain the precious life-blood of master-spirits, 
if in them lies the soul of the whole past 
time, if they strike the deepest roots, in 
memory, understanding and affection, then 
they have such power, one would think, that 
any person able to read would yield to their 
mastery. But we know that even regular 
readers sometimes do not enjoy acknowledged 
masters - literature. Let us seek a book 
which is generally esteemed to be good, and 
is yet of great and abiding popularity; and 
then .sk the reason why its hold is so firm. 
Such a book is, I think, “Robinson Crusoe,” 
by “the father of the English novel’; “the 
best boy’s book in the world,” we are told, 


“the most indisputable classic of modern 
times,” and “one of the few immortal books 
in English literature.” When published two 
hundred years ago it was a “best seller”; 
today it is a “best seller,” with over forty 
different editions in the British market. Few 
boys, who read at all, attain manhood without 
reading it. The best juvenile book is that 
which can be read by young and old: “Robin- 
son Crusoe” is in that category. No workman, 
who can read, finds it dull; no literary critic 
dare condemn it, although it violates all his 
literary canons. Defoe found numerous imi- 
tators, but his book remains supreme. Briefly, 
it is literature of immense and abiding popu- 
larity. And why? The answer seems to me 
to be that Defoe does nearly everything for 
the reader. A book is not living until under- 
stood. Music, however good, lives fully only 
when it is perfectly executed, and is perfectly 
intelligible. And a book, too, lives only in 
those who are in sympathy with it, who under- 
stand it. So much, sometimes, can be added 
to an author’s own contribution that we may 
pursue the analogy with music further, and say 
that literature, like music, lives fully, is more 
intelligible, when it is perfectly executed; for 
we know that poetry, well-spoken, becomes 
more comprehensible, reveals in itself new 
beauties, not always discernible by the silent 
reader, unless he be gifted with a poet's 
imagination. Dramatic literature, which is 
fine poetry, finely-spoken, and heard by under- 
standing and sympathetic people, is literature 
in its highest form: even when rough-hewn, 
as in the morality “Everyman,” it becomes 
living literature in the competent theater- 
Defoe, however, demands nothing from his 
reader but the ability to read. He himself 
sees the life of Crusoe vividly, understands 
perfectly his struggles to survive; his imagi- 
nation is indeed so revelatory that he lives 
over again the life of Crusoe; and his 
language, “the cool element” of his prose, is 
express, clear, objective, homely, so much the 
language of plain people even in these days 
of literary education, that any reader can 
visualise Crusoe upon his island without men- 
tal effort. 

Accepting “Robinson Crusoe” as a touch- 
stone, we can understand how a book’s popu- 
larity varies with the intelligence, the sym- 


pathy, the quality of imagination, which 
readers may bring to it. Not all authors spoil 
their readers as does Defoe. Often they 


cannot, from the nature of the subject, some- 
times they may not, under the impulse of their 
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genius, be direct and simple; as when Shakes- 
peare is “soaring in the high region of Lis 
fancies, with his garland and singing robes 
about him,” or when Walter Pater, imbued 
with the spirit of the Renaiscence, lays down 
the principles of esthetics in luxuriant and 
decorative prose, or when Meredith omits, 
suggests, foreshortens, deliberately enticing 
his readers into subtle and intricate psycho- 
logical exercises or perplexing dexterities of 
wit. All reading is a dovetailing of literature 
with the intellectual life of the reader, a 
thought which should teach us, and some of 
our critics, tolerance. To the bigot people 
morally are either quick or dead; to the 
pedant readers are either philosophers or de- 
vourers of twaddle. Such bifurcate judg- 
ments are too silly to appeal against. There 
are many categories of readers; unnumbered 
levels, unnumbered gradations of thought and 
feeling among them. Authors of lesser tal- 
ents and simpler aims may do good service 
to readers with lighter learning. In pleading 
for some analysis of the reading habit my 
aim would be to ascertain how to devise 
methods of inducing every reader to rise 
gradually from the vestibules of literature 
to its noblest halls. You cannot lead readers 
to graduate by applying only reading for 
lower levels; nor by providing only reading 
for higher. But you can persuade many of 
them to take the whole range if, by observa- 
tion, your selection be fitted to them. 
Recognizing the graduation of readers and 
planning accordingly, we feel at once that our 
task is far easier, for example, than that of 
the school-master. Readers come to us vol- 
untarily and most of them have some desire 
for better things. During the past twenty- 
five years—I have reached the stage when my 
experience, as in several classic examples, 
shall forever remain at twenty-five—a great 
advance in the quality of reading has been 
observable. More than that, the average Eng- 
lish novel (to consider but one class of book) 
nowadays far excels the average novel half- 
a-century ago: it is better written, better 
structurally, wider in scope, more fertile in 
ideas; many novels, such as “The Forsyte 
Saga,” “Old Wives’ Tale,” “Riceyman 
Steps,” “Tono-Bungay,” if written in an ear- 
lier time, would have won higher rank than 
they hold among today’s plenty. Some three 
years ago Mr. J. H. Swann reminded us of 
the wealth of poetry, especially lyric poetry, in 
this age of English literature: you know how 
good much of it is. Readers, if they cannot 


command genius, at all events expect a higher 
standard of workmanship. They have broken 
loose from the restraints of unimaginative 
criticism, and are selecting for themselves 
with some freedom from tutelage. More ad- 
venturous than critics, they are more adven- 
turous than librarians; and :ve are often tardy 
in obtaining bocks alrcady elected by them 
to high rank. The truth of this can be 
proved unmistakably in our own libraries if 
we adopt the following procedure. Arrange 
the books as attractively as possible. Allow 
access to them. Listen with ears wide open 
to all criticisms of your selection. Always 
have a suggestion book ready to a reader’s 
hand. If you do hearken to all the voices 
that come to you, the result, astonishing as it 
may seem, is that the library not only becomes 
more closely fitted to your readers, but better 
in every way. 

As things are at present, the librarian of 
the small library is more advantageously sit- 
uated for observation of use. In some small 
libraries an admirable work is being done 
quietly by their librarians, who have consci- 
entiously tried to understand what readers 
want, and to anticipate their demands for the 
best. The librarian of a small town library 
may, if he choose, come to know his readers 
well enough to have in view particular readers 
for every book he buys. Such prevision, re- 
vealed by adequate knowledge of use, is true 
librarianship. Theoretically the large town li- 
brary service should be no more than a 
liaison of small libraries; practically the 
larger service has less vital contact with the 
public. Branch libraries ase too commonly 
entrusted to unfit people. Greater induce- 
ments are sometimes offered to librarians 
serving a town of thirty thousand inhabitants 
than to branch librarians serving twice the 
population: an inequitable distinction respon- 
sible for much inefficient service. Librarians, 
too, in some large services where they are 
allowed limited skilled assistance, are tempted 
to keep near them their best men, and to en- 
trust branches to men of mild and easy habit 
and intellectual hebetude; men whose knowl- 
edge of the literary needs of many of the 
people they are supposed to serve is as blank 
as my knowledge of the future. Central ad- 
ministration prevents waste and secures co- 
ordination; but however tremendously you 
labor, you cannot project from headquarters 
the will to know readers: that force must 
operate from each branch in the person of a 
practical bibliographer, with the art of making 
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contact with people, with the ability to ana- 
lyze the true use made of his stock of books, 
and with the education and training enabling 
him not merely to understand but to divine 
what his readers would like to read. Until 
this reform is accomplished the smaller town 
libraries will be, as they have been hitherto 
more efficient than the units of a larger ser- 
vice. 

In our calling there is an opportunity to 
throw light upon the use of books by the 
people; and we are neglecting it. We are not 
exhibiting our books to the best advantage; 
not, therefore, encouraging full use of them. 
Nor are we observing carefully enough the use 
of our books, and obtaining others necessary 
to reinforce them. And yet, if we could ob- 
tain some trustworthy surveys of use, partly 
statistical in a new way, and partly from 
personal observation, do you not think it 
would enable us to obtain a juster view of 
the work we are doing, and to give the public 
a clear idea of its value? No statistics of any 
value to throw light upon the circulation of 
literary material exist; nor has any attempt 
been made to observe accurately and intelli- 
gently. Broadly classified statistics, more or 
less complete, are printed of the number of 
works published every year; but as the figures 
do not tell us how many copies of each publi- 
cation are issued, how many are sold, and how 
many are borrowed, they are of small use. 
In these days of social surveys our contribu- 
tion is sorely needed to dispel ignorance on 
this subject. Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, in a 
book on “The Condition of England,” states 
that literature “is so little operative upon the 
general life of the nation that its very claim 
to be considered in a survey of the ‘Condition 
of England’ is doubtful.” I am, however, 
putting in a claim, founded on surer knowl- 
edge than Mr. Masterman’s. Mr. John Gals- 
worthy, acute observer though he be, seems 
to nod sometimes: recently he said: “the 
time when a writer had political power is 
over, in countries whose governors become 
less and less literate with every generation. 
... The idea that he should influence the 
conduct of practical affairs, like Milton, 
Voltaire, Swift, Defoe, or even Dickens is 
now regarded as ridiculous.” But it is Mr. 
Galsworthy’s statement which must make us 
smile. The tractarian is as powerful today 
as ever he was. To print such a statement at 
the time when books, pamphlets and articles 
are being written and freely circulated in par- 


ticular causes is singularly inept. One book 
alone, Keynes’ “Economic Consequences of the 
Peace,” has had a paramount influence on 
policy in post-war years, an influence reach- 
ing far beyond the wide circle of its 
readers. Whether that influence has been 
beneficial or not is beside the point: its exist- 
ence is sufficient to prove that writers do affect 
the conduct of practical affairs. The opinions 
of Mr. Masterman and Mr. Galsworthy are 
of value only because they indicate how re- 
mote from true knowledge are many of those 
who claim to belong to our intellectual aris- 
tocracy; and they are so remote because we 
have denied them the knowledge to our hand. 
That is one reason why I plead for some 
closer analysis of the reading habit. I have 
prepared some notes of my own upon changes 
in reading observed during my service in pub- 
lic libraries, but time is wanting to consider 
them now. I had also prepared some notes in 
an attempt to convert those melancholy people 
who will persist in believing that people are 
avid for rubbish, and are in need of guidance 
in their reading. Readers are not such stupid 
people as we are sometimes inclined to believe 
and too often ready to say. They love in- 
dependence: they like to seek their own way; 
they are less in need of guidance than of 
access to books—they are, I say, less in need 
of guidance than of access to books. By 
access I do not mean open shelves: I mean 
access in its widest meaning. In our villages 
seldom are good books to be found, save in 
private ownership; there is, of course, no 
bookshop. I believe that in the manuscript 
age, in the dark unlettered middle ages, lit- 
erature could not have been proportionately 
less current in the English countryside than 
it was before the advent of wireless; because 
in those days, in folk-song, poetry and mys- 
tery play, literature was alive on the tongue 
of the people, if it were not widely circulated 
in books. In most of the smaller towns of 
today the bookshops—where they exist—dis- 
play only the publishers’ cheapest products. 
Even in some larger towns bookshops too sel- 
dom reflect the pleasures and pursuits of the 
best readers. The best books obtain the least 
advertisement: are least accessible. When they 
are accessible to every inhabitant the library 
problem will be solved, and probably the edu- 
cational problem with it; at all events this 
fact that good books are least accessible seems 
to me to stand out as the most conspicuous 
sign-post pointing to reform. 
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THE OXFORD 


On Wednesday evening, March 25th, Dr. 
W. A. Craigie, of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
Editor-in-chief of the “New English Diction- 
ary,” addressed the London booksellers at 
Stationer’s Hall. 

Dr. Craigie, from the first, held us with an 
enthralling story concerning the greatest book 
in the modern world. One wondered that so 
portentous a work should be carried through 
from its inception until now with so little 
fuss—simply a big constructive idea clearly 
expressed, and to its making jumped thousands 
of willing volunteers, just like fairies in a 
nursery tale. It was, as someone remarked, a 
wonderful true fairy story. 

Only after we had gone away from the 
noble hall that has received and registered 
the works of the long line of word-spinners 
since dictionary-making began in England, did 
it strike us that the real history of a people 
lives in their speech. For what, after all, is 
the “Oxford Dictionary,” with its half-a-mil- 
lion entries recording the vocabularies of our 
countrymen in continuous sequence since the 
eighth century, but an endless series of trip- 
ping ideas in symbol, changing, with time, 


DICTIONARY 


their foreign draperies, and donning the famil- 
iar dress of homely speech, sometimes falling 
out altogether, and occasionally rejoining the 
active ranks when some later author coloured 
his page by borrowing from his predecessors. 

It is characteristic that we don’t stand 
aghast at anything familiar; but here was an 
occasion when the curtain of familiarity was 
drawn aside from the miracle of human 
speech, only to fall back again when we re- 
sumed our labours in the morning. When we 
think of the research and patient attention to 
detail which have gone to the compilation of 
this wonderful book we must think with pride 
that it has been accomplished mainly by un- 
known workers and edited without a blowing 
of trumpets. 

It is a supreme joy in life to find something 
we can invest with honest admiration. Here 
is a book which we must now salute, not for 
its intrinsic greatness alone, but because of 
those who have given their lives to the makiag 
of this historic record of the English lan- 
guage—The Booksellers and The Stationery 
Trades’ Journal, April, 1925. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


At the annual convention of the American 
Library Association in July, 1924, a commis- 
sion was appointed to investigate existing 
important educational activities in this country 
and abroad. The statement was made that: 


This marks the beginning of a new 
kind of educational library service. Li- 
braries have developed excellent lending 
departments for the reader of popular 
books and splendid reference service for 
the person seeking definite facts or desir- 
ing to undertake research. The object 
now is to develop special departments for 
the aid of ambitious adults and boys and 
girls out of school who want to study 
independently. Thousands of older boys 
and girls and men and women could and 
probably would continue their education if 
they could get at the library the time, at- 
tention and encouragement of competent 
educational assistants. 


Dr. Alexander Meikeljohn, urging the im- 
portance of reading said: 
America’s problem is to find a way for 
one hundred thousand people to think out 


their problems together. We are at the 
beginning of the greatest adventure of 
the human spirit. The four instruments 
of intellectual interchange are: 


1. The newspaper 
2. The magazine 
3. The book 

4. Speech 


The striking characteristic of the aver- 
age college graduate is that he does not 
read books—he has read his books, he 
has been educated. I believe that the 
present method of instruction in the col- 
leges is a means of keeping the students 
under third-rate minds. Our colleges try 
to communicate knowledge by means of 
speech, by lectures. We have got to stop. 
We have got to begin giving our instruc- 
tions by reading. 

The great difficulty in our scheme of 
education is that we are trying to educate 
the child of uneducated people. We are 
trying to teach reading in a society that 
does not read. 
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A people can be a democracy if it can 
learn to read—to get the wealth in store 
in the literature of the race, to weld itself 
together into a single mind. The librarian 
is charged with the education of the 
older people thru reading. We want the 
foreigner, the worker, the property owner, 
the parents—everyone, to read. The li- 
brarian, being in charge of books, holds a 
strategic position. 


In the few months which have followed, 
the librarian has proved a willingness to make 
practical this long contemplated library ideal. 

The Indianapolis Public Library now has in 
operation its Readers’ Adviser Service, Out- 
of-School Division. Two librarians with 
desks near the entrance are in charge, and 
they have outlined some seventy-five reading 
courses for almost as many individuals. 
Favorite courses are on short story writing 
and journalism. 

The Omaha Public Library now advertises 
the services of a readers’ assistant. Miss 
Pauline J. Fihe is in charge of the recently 
inaugurated Readers’ Bureau of the Cincin- 
nati Public Library. The Minneapolis Public 
Library is developing plans for an adult 
education service. The Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
Public Library has carefully made plans for 
adult education work beginning with a study 
of community needs. 

All but four of the one hundred and five 
counties in Kansas borrowed material last 
year from the mail-loan service of Kellogg 
Library, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. The library served 1336 persons in 
457 towns with 2003 packages of material. 
The total number of pieces loaned was 5912, 
including 4831 books, 620 clippings, 162 pam- 
phlets, 196 mounted pictures, 80 magazines, 
and 23 posters. Alumni and correspondence- 
studv students in fifteen states outside of 
Kansas borrowed material. 


“These loans were made to teachers, high 
school students, club women, business men, 
correspondence-study students, and alumni,” 
said W. H. Kerr, librarian. “The number of 
pieces issued by mail in 1923 was 4662, 
against 5912 for 1924. There is no expense to 
the borrower except postage. Each applica- 
tion is treated as an individual matter, there 
being no ready-made packages. We lend any- 
thing in the library, except special reference 
books, bound magazines, and books on reserve 
for class use.” 


Sixteen hundred and sixty-seven Smith 
College Alumnae “enrolled” for some one of 
the twelve reading courses offered under the 
Smith College Alumnae Directed Reading 
plan, and more than seventeen hundred ex- 
pressed their interest. This response, from 
slightly more than eight thousand alumnae 
whose opinion was asked, is far larger than 
anticipated, according to a statement in the 
Smith Alumnae Quarterly. 

The idea that the college should be of in- 
tellectual assistance to alumnae desiring it 
took form only last summer and the twelve 
courses offered this season are the first step 
in putting the idea to work. Each course is 
about equivalent to the assigned and collateral 
reading for a winter’s course in college. 

The plan does not go beyond the supplying 
of the reading lists. No detailed report or 
examination is required and there is no check 
upon the reading done except that those to 
whom a course has been sent are asked to 
state the extent of its use and the individual 
value of the general plan. 

The twelve courses relate to modern his- 
tory, literature and social problems; each 
prescribes twelve or fourteen books on a 
limited subject. Less than twenty-five of the 
alumnae who responded said that they would 
have preferred other subjects for study than 
those offered. 

The conception of education as a lifelong 
process, to which the library and the school 
have each a separate and distinct contribution 
to make, is significantly stated in the working 
program of the Educational Press Association 
presented at Cincinnati, February 23, 1925. 


Education is the lifelong obligation of 
the individual. Every child should be made 
to recognize that society gives him school 
opportunities that he may continue his 
education for himself. The development 
of professional library service in both 
school and community is a means to this 
end. A dollar per year per pupil is sug- 
gested as the minimum for the school li- 
brary and a like amount per capita for 
the community library. By oft repeated 
emphasis editors can encourage teachers 
to continue their own education through 
systematic reading, to keep before pupils 
the ideal of self-education, and to take 
their part in encouraging the community 
to provide adequate library service. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


ReceNT PuBLICATIONS OF THE A. L. A. 


County Library Service. By Harriet Catherine 

Long. illus. 206p. $1.75 A.L.A. 1925. 

The importance of the county library sys- 
tem was recognized by the American Library 
Association when its Council, at the Hot 
Springs Conference, put on record its belief 
“that the county is the logical unit of library 
service for most parts of the United States, 
and that the county library system is the solu- 
tion of the library problem for country dis- 
tricts.” The chief of the Traveling Library 
Department of the Wisconsin Free Library 
‘Commission writes this survey of the move- 
ment to provide a library service for the fifty 
million people living in the open country or 
the small villages. She sketches the history, 
development and operation of the county li- 
brary system—the organization of the service, 
the use of the book wagon in rural districts, 
forming the book collections and keeping the 
records, and the relation of the county library 
to the other county activities. 


Viewpoints in Modern Drama. By Francis 
K. W. Drury. t19p. cloth $1.25 pa. 75c 
A.L.A. 1925. 


The assistant librarian of Brown University 
has compiled this book, the fourth volume in 
the Viewpoint Series in interpretative bib- 
liography edited by Josephine Adams Rath- 
bone. The selection contains a total of three 
hundred and sixty-eight titles and includes the 
most significant plays of the last thirty years 
which are available in English. In the first 
part the plays are arranged in groups classi- 
fied by theme and annotated. In each case 
the setting is indicated and the number of 
men and of women characters appearing. 
Part two consists of a selective bibliography 
of books on the modern drama, of helpful 
lists of plays, and of play anthologies. 


Fifty Educational Books of 1923. 
A.L.A. 1924. 
The list and notes were prepared by the 
Youngstown Public Library for the American 
Library Association. 


I2p. pa. 


Booklist Books, 
1924. 
The selection contains two hundred and 
fourteen titles chosen by about seventy-five 
librarians from the Booklist entries for 1924. 


1924. 44p. pa. 45c. A.L.A. 


Vocations for College Women; a Reading 
List. 16p. pa. Reprinted from the News- 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Vocational In- 
formation. 35c. A.L.A. 1925. 


This bibliography, compiled by Fanny 
Dunlap and Alice Sarah Johnson, reference 
librarians, University of Illinois, is a reading 
list of books and periodical articles designed 
to help the college woman to an intelligent 
choice of a vocation worthy of her training. 
The references are to American publications 
and, for the most part, to those published 
during the last ten years. 


A part of the general bibliographic file at 
A.L.A. headquarters, is the nucleus of a good 
collection of bibliographies on children’s books 
and reading. It ranges from such well known, 
large catalogs as “The Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh Catalog of Children’s Books” and 
“The Children’s Catalog” published by The 
H. W. Wilson Co., to the very short graded 
lists compiled by various libraries, printed in 
book-mark form to use in connection with 
school work. 


It includes lists for school libraries, lists 
for parents on children’s reading, lists for 
special days and on special topics, as well as 
bookshops’ and publishers’ catalogs. 


These are by no means all in regular printed 
form; some are typed or mimeographed, 
while others have been clipped from maga- 
zines and newspapers. This collection proves 
extremely valuable and many questions are 
answered by consulting these files. 


The increased resources of the American 
Library Association are enabling it to promote 
the use and usefulness of libraries as it has 
never before done. The A.L.A. is having its 
chance to function in a really big way. New 
commissions, surveys and publications have en- 
larged the scope of its work. 


To occupy its new and larger field the 
Association must have many more members. 
It needs the financial support of every librar- 
ian. Funds are required for the growing 
work which is not cared for by special grants. 
It also needs the power and influence which 
can come only with large numbers. An A.L.A. 
of ten thousand members could exert far more 
influence than the A.L.A. of six thousand 
members. 
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The activities of the A.L.A. will bring 
results to every library and every librarian. 
They will open up new paths of service and 
suggest methods of performing those services. 
They will bring increased recognition of the 
value of the libraries, and with that recogni- 
tion will come increased support. 

There are at least ten thousand librarians 
who are in thorough sympathy with the work 
of the A.L.A., six thousand of whom have 
become members. The Membership Commit- 
tee is trying to enroll the remaining four 
thousand librarians whose names do not ap- 
pear in the Handbook. 


Dues are $4 or $2 per year. The $4 member- 
ship entitles one to all numbers of the Bulle- 
tin; the $2 membership brings the Bulletin 
except the Proceedings and Handbook. There 
is an initiation fee of $1. 

The Membership Committee cannot reach 
everyone personally so it takes this means of 
inviting every librarian to join the Associa- 
tion. Dues or requests for further informa- 
tion may be sent to the American Library 
Association, 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago, 


Illinois. 


NOTES AND NEWS OF THE WILSON COMPANY 
PUBLICATIONS 


Four new additions to the Handbook Series 
are now well under way. Lamar T. Beman’s 
“Capital Punishment” will be out by the end 
of May; Professor Stanoyevich’s “Slavonic 
Nations of Yesterday and Today” and Julia 
E. Johnsen’s two books, one on “Birth Con- 
trol” and one on “Marriage and Divorce” will 
be published during the summer. 


In June, the fifth volume in the Classics of 
American Librarianship series will be ready 
for delivery. This book compiled by Harriet 
W. Sawyer deals with the “Library and Its 
Contents.” The demand for the first volume 
of the series “Relationship Between the Li- 
brary and the Public School,” compiled by Dr. 
Bostwick, the editor of the series, has made 
it necessary to limit the sale of copies to 
orders for a complete set. Librarians who 
have not sent in a standing order for a full 
set ($20 for 10 volumes) may be interested 
to consider the advisability of placing it at 
the time of sending the order for this volume. 

The editorial staffs of the “Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature” and the “Agricultural 
Index” are progressing the work on the re- 
spective three-year cumulations as rapidly as 
is consistent with accuracy and completeness. 
Subscribers to these services have received the 
indexing complete for the years covered by the 
volumes, but must, of course, use several al- 
phabets instead of enjoying the convenience 
afforded by the one volume covering the 
three-year period. Copies will, according to 
present estimates, be sent to subscribers in 
August. 

The annual cumulation for 1924 of the “In- 
ternational Index to Periodicals” will be ready 
for delivery early in July. 


A second edition of the “List of Subject 
Headings for Information File” is now in 
course of preparation. It includes a list of 
important reference books and indexes to cur- 
rent information, differentiates between filing 
material of temporary and of lasting value. 
Entirely new method of caring for the latter 
is described. Special arrangement of art 
headings makes it applicable to art libraries 
as well as to general libraries. Revision by 
Helen F. Gould under the direction of J. C. 
Dana, librarian of the Public Library, New- 
ark, N.J. 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG 


Rapid progress is being made on the new 
edition of the “Children’s Catalog.” It is 
now in page proof and will be ready for de- 
livery in June. This, the 3d edition, contains 
forty-one hundred titles. The Ist edition 
of the catalog, compiled by Marion E. Potter 
in 1909, contained three thousand books, while 
in the 2d edition, compiled by Corinne Bacon 
in 1917, the size had grown to thirty-five 
hundred books. In addition there were nine 
hundred and fifty books in the Supplement 
of 1921. 

A brief statement of the method of pro- 
cedure in compiling the new edition may be of 
interest here. One of the first things to be 
considered was the elimination of titles no 
longer considered desirable. In this work of 
discarding, the editor was greatly assisted by 
a number of children’s librarians who checked 
the 1917 edition and its supplement for omis- 
sions. In fact, the new edition would not 
have been possible without the generous co- 
operation given by children’s librarians. As a 
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result of this checking, over eight hundred 
old titles were discarded. In addition to going 
over the old catalog, the cooperating librarians 
from libraries noted for their fine collections 
of children’s books went over about fifteen 
hundred titles of new books, mostly of 192I- 
24, and checked the desirable titles. The lists 
of books along scientific and technical lines, 
such as chemistry, electricity, radio, etc. were 
submitted also to specialists in these lines, so 
that books on these subjects which we have 
included have the approval of specialists as 
well as of children’s librarians. 

A special feature of the catalog has always 
been the minute subject analyzing of books 
and this feature has received special attention 
in the new edition. Of the forty-one hundred 
titles included eight hundred and sixty-eight 
have analytical entries. This feature or mi- 
nute analyzing, impossible in a card catalog, 
will prove useful to teachers as well as librar- 
ians. 

In addition to the edition of forty-one hun- 
dred titles, there is to be an edition of twelve 
hundred titles, which will be useful to the 
smaller libraries and especially to school li- 


braries. Work on this is far advanced and it 
will be ready soon after the other edition is 
out. 


No checking edition of the Union List of 
Serials will be issued for August. This de- 
cision has been considered wise because so 
many librarians who are checking the lists 
will be enjoying a vacation during that month. 
However, the editor will appreciate receiving 
before that time all checking editions (not pro- 
visional editions which are to be retained by 
the library). The staff will have need of these 
for their work during the summer. 


We have been receiving requests for issues 
of Volume I of the Wilson Bulletin to com- 
plete sets. In many cases we have been un- 
able to comply with these requests, due to the 
fact that the numbers asked for were out of 
stock. We are endeavoring now to secure 
duplicate copies from libraries so that we may 
be able to supply the wanted numbers, and 
are offering ten cents in stamps for each copy 
of the following issues returned to us: 

Volume I, numbers 3, 4, 6, 7, 12, 15, 19, and 
23. 


There are rumors again of war in the coal fields and it is expected that considerable in- 


terest will be centered in this question in the near future. 


The operators and miners are ex- 


pected to meet together in September and the general public will be interested in the negotia- 


tions. 


Some will want to understand the justice of the claims of both sides. 


The wide interest evidenced by the press both here and abroad, in four books which we 
have published on the subject of Coal, leads us to remind librarians about them in the hope 
that they may help to meet the demand which will come for reliable information regarding 


this age old controversy. The books are: 


Tue STRIKE FOR UNION 
By Heber Blankenhorn 


A study of democratic movements in the coal 
fields, based on the history of the Somerset, Pa., 
strike, 1922-23. For the first time there has been 
written the history of every angle in a coal strike— 
followed thru its nearly two years’ history to a mak- 
ing clear of the problems confronting both the 
miners’ unions and the public. This history is con- 
cerned with human facts rather than moral judg- 
ments and theoretical solutions. It gets to the “in- 
sides” of the question. 

This book and the two following are published 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search. #4i,263p. $2.25 


THe ANTHRACITE QUESTION 
By Hilmar S. Raushenbush 


Essentially a book for the man who burns hard 
coal. Based upon the findings of the United States 
Coal Commission, it traces the cost of a ton of coal 
from the mine to the furnace, showing what elements 
enter into the cost all along the line. It points out 
to what extent the present organization can give 
good service, decent wages, and fair profits, and dis- 


cusses nationalization and other proposals that have 
been made for the improvement of conditions in 
the coal industry. £1,165). $1.50 


Four Hour Day 1n COAL 
By Hugh Archbald 


The author, writing from twenty years’ experience 
as engineer in the coal mines, gives a vivid picture 
of the conditions under which coal is mined. He 
shows that the fundamental causes of strikes have re- 
mained unchanged for a generation, and will continue 
so long as underground operations are run as they 
are. He shows how these conditions affect the price 
of coal, and of all commodities manufactured with 
the aid of coal. 148p. $1.50 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF COAL MINES 
By Julia E. Johnsen 


This volume is a collection of leading articles 
relating to the history of the coal problem, and the 
arguments for and against public ownership. Affirma- 
tive and negative briefs are included for the use of 
debaters, also a selected bibliography. A separate 
section is given to government regulation or control 
of coal prices. 325. $2.40 
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ADDITIONS TO THE DEBATE SERIES 





A LABOR PARTY FOR THE UNITED STATES. By James Goodwin 
Hodgson. (Reference Shelf) Vol. III. No. 2. 109p. 90c. 


The success of the Labour Party of Great Britain, in displacing the historic 
Liberal Party to become the open party of the opposition, has awakened strong 
interest in the United States in the possibility of a labor party of a similar char- 
acter for this country. 


A number of previous attempts have been made in this direction in the 
United States, but have been confined in the main to minor movements, or to 
local organizations like the Chicago Federation of Labor. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor has so far been able to hold its traditional policy of rewarding 
its friends and defeating its enemies irrespective of party and has, therefore, 
kept its political activities essentially non-partisan. 


This compilation brings together material on the question whether the policy 
of the American Federation of Labor, should be retained, or whether it should 
be replaced by the policy which has been adopted by the British labor leaders, of 
uniting all labor under a single strong political leadership with definite aims. A 
bibliography is included, but no brief. 


FUNDAMENTALISM versus MODERNISM. By Eldred C. Vanderlaan. 
(Handbook Series.) xxxviii,452p. $2.40. 


This book, conforming to the policy of the series, aims to present without 
bias, facts expressed by leaders of the respective sides of the issue. This enables 
the reader to derive basic information necessary to an independent opinion re- 
garding the issue. 


The “Pastoral Letter of the House of Bishops,” selections from the “West- 
minster Confession,” the Presbyterian “Five Points of Doctrine” and other im- 
portant documents which are notable in the controversy are included. A bib- 
liography is given but no brief. 

The compiler, a minister of the Reformed Church in America, who received 
his doctorate degree at Union Theological Seminary, has an understanding 
of the conservative point of view and is also able to appreciate the liberal view- 
point. 
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IMPORTATION 


French-English and English-French 


Dictionary * Technical General Terms = Phrases 


used in 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, AND MINING ENGINEERING, 
AND ALLIED SCIENCES AND INDUSTRIES 


including 


GEOLOGY, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, PETROLOGY, MINERALOGY, 
CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, METALLURGY, CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS, GEOMETRY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
ABBREVIATIONS, SYMBOLS, COMPOUND 
CONVERSION FACTORS, ETC. 


and a method of 
TELEGRAPHIC CODING 


by which any entry in the Dictionary can be condensed 
into a 10-letter cipher word with indicator and check. 


By J. O. KETTRIDGE, F.S.A.A., A.C.LS. 


Author of Kettridge’s French-English and English-French Dictionary of 
Financial and Business Terms, Phrases, and Practice 


The CIVIL ENGINEERING terms comprise those used in the Survey- 
ing and Construction of Railways, Waterways, Roads, Bridges, etc. 


The MINING terms comprise those used in Getting Metals, Coal, Oil, 
and other Minerals, and Quarrying, Exploration, Surveying, Boring, Excava- 
tion, Sinking, Drilling, Ventilation, Lighting, Haulage, Hoisting, Assaying, 
Ore Dressing, Management, etc. 


The MECHANICAL terms comprise those used in Mechanical Science, 
Mechanisms, Specifications of Machinery, Plant, and Tools, Strength of Ma- 
terials, Smelting, Refining, Founding, and Working of Metals, Building, Car- 
pentry, and Joinery, Lighting and Heating, Steam, Hydraulic, Oil, and Gas 
Engineering, Rail Locomotion, Machine Tool Work, Scientific Research, etc. 


Containing the Translation of One Hundred Thousand 
Words, Terms, and Phrases 


Illustrated by numerous instructive examples and explanations. 
The whole arranged in progressive alphabetical order 
in the readiest form for rapid reference. 


; New York $14.00 
Postpaid from iieaaa $12.50 








